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I am pleased to testify before this committee because 
I think the study that it has been set up to conduct into 
our election laws is extremely important. 

I do not know of anyone who has knowledge of the 
subject who has not concluded that our election laws 
are obsolete and need some basic overhauling. 


Election Laws Need to Be Updated 


It seems to me that unless we do bring our election 
laws up to date we will further endanger our representa- 
tive system of government. I think by our temporizing 
with this problem we have already done serious damage. 
On May 2, 1960, I made a speech on the floor of the 
House entitled “Lobbying and Reporting: the Future of 
Representative Government.” I was discussing essentially 
the change in representative government from the time of 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates, when the people’s elected 
representatives were in effect their own reporters to the 
people, up to the present time when it is clear that an 
independent profession, the media, has taken over the 
reporting aspect of representative government. I pointed 
out the difficulty a representative who took an unorthodox 
approach to a political question had in getting his 
point of view back to his constituency and hence the 
difficulty he experienced in getting re-elected if that 
particular political problem became a major issue in his 
campaign. 

The importance of the media in modern elections 
does not stem merely from its assumption of the report- 
ing duties the people’s elected representatives once had. 
There are other basic changes in our form of representa- 
tive government which require our election laws to be 
updated if these laws are to deal realistically with the 
modern election process. 


Changes Which Merit Consideration 


I shall merely refer to some of these changes that 
have occurred in recent decades in our society with the 
hope that this committee will consider them in some 
depth. 

First, in addition to the media’s new responsibilities 
in reporting back to the people what their representatives 
have said and done in their representative capacities on 
the issues of the day, the media itself has undergone 


revolutionary changes. 

—Instead of a multi-newspaper society, we have 
moved markedly toward one-newspaper cities with a 
cutback all along the line in the number of newspapers. 

— Newspapers more and more depend upon the 
“wire services” for their news about federal govern- 
mental matters rather than their own Washington bu- 
reaus. This further concentrates the reporting power into 
a few hands. 

— The rise of the nationally syndicated columnist 
has supplanted in many ways the newspaper’s own edi- 
torializing on governmental news. 

— National weekly magazines have entered the “re- 
porting and editorializing” picture on national govern- 
mental news in a potent fashion. 

— Radio and tv national and local news commentators 
and news reporters also have considerable power in the 
reporting function necessary to representative govern- 
ment. 

— When news is reduced to capsule form as is neces- 
sary both in tv and radio reporting as well as in news- 
paper headlining, the difficulties of objective selection 
as well as objective semantics become even greater in 
an already difficult art. 

— Regrettably, in human affairs the assumption of 
new duties, particularly if these duties have not been 
anticipated, carries with it an emphasis on the power 
associated with the duties instead of the responsibilities. 
The art of accurate reporting, which I suggest is an ex- 
tremely difficult art, has been cheapened by a failure of 
many of those using the art to realize the responsibility 
to representative government that goes with the power. 
The effort to report news rather than to make it has been 
weak, 

All of this has a great deal to do with modern elec- 
tions and the cost of modern elections on the part of a 
representative to be selected by the people, particularly 
one who is at odds with the powerful media on some of 
the major issues of the day. 


Decline in Power, Responsibilities of Parties 


The second important change in American politics 
that has great bearing on elections is the decline in power 
and responsibilities of the two major political parties. In 
many respects I believe the decline in importance and 
responsibilities of the two parties can be traced to the 
change from the convention system of selecting party 
candidates to the direct primary system. With the object 
of correcting what appeared to most people to be abuses 
of the convention system by adopting the direct primary 
system, we effectively eliminated much of the importance 
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and responsibility of the party worker so that today it is 
difficult to get the more responsible citizen to become 
active in party work. 

I think a fair analysis of the direct primary system 
reveals that it transferred power from the political parties 
to the reporting media in the selection of the candidates 
of both the political parties. 

The decline of interest of the people in political party 
work feeds upon itself, particularly when the media 
pushes in the same direction. To be a “politician” carries 
with it popular degradation rather than approbation 
today. It has become popular to state that one is an 
independent and that one is not tarred with partisanship. 
Yet most political independence is synonymous with 
political indifference and inactivity. 


Rising Power of Pressure Groups 


The third important change in American politics is 
the rising power of well-organized, comprehensive pres- 
sure groups which in some instances have become so 
powerful that they, in effect, are more powerful than the 
now weak political parties. They are not called political 
parties so they escape the public onus of the term politici- 
an; indeed, they hide under the guise of being “independ- 
ent.”” These comprehensive pressure groups are distinct 
from the groups which lobby for specific legislation inas- 
much as their concern is as broad as a political party. 
These well-organized and comprehensive pressure groups 
also feed on and encourage the disfavor with which “lob- 
bying” groups are presently greeted by the public. The 
fact that lobbying properly conducted is an essential part 
of representative government has been lost sight of in the 
efforts of the organized and comprehensive pressure 
groups, and the media, in general, to discredit it. This in 
turn has damaged good representative government. 

These changes have direct bearing on modern election 
campaigning and its costs. I have listed below the meth- 
ods of modern campaigning, all of which are used in a 
closely fought campaign: 

1) Canvassing — door-to-door or personal contact 

with the voters. 

2) Telephone canvass. 

3) Meetings. 

4) Newspaper, radio, and tv advertising. 

5) News releases designed to hit the news col- 

umns of the newspapers and the radio and 
tv programs. Appearances on radio and tv 
and guest columns in newspapers. 

6) Billboards. 

7) Direct mail. 

8) Special advertising devices such as posters, 

match books, etc. 

These media, used to get a message to the voting 
constituency, cost considerable money, much more money 
than is permitted to be spent by a candidate himself 
under our election laws. Many dodges are resorted to 
comply with the technicalities of the laws and yet make 
an effective campaign. 

Most of these methods to be effectively used require 
considerable personnel. Campaigning by the use solely 
of voluntary personnel is a thing of the past, if it ever 
existed. The methods of recruiting of personnel are many 
and varied. The most tried and true is through the patron- 
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age of the two political parties. However, with the adver, 
of civil service, this method of personnel recruitment i 
no longer effective except in the limited areas where civ? 
service is not in full force. / 

The usual method of personnel recruitment today i 
the hiring of a hard corps of paid professionals wh) 
then recruit the volunteers. On this basis, a campaigy 
made up overwhelmingly of volunteers is possible. Very 
few political parties, however, can get the financing t¢ 
pay such professionals, at the local level, on a yea 
around basis, which is the only effective way to operate 
Incidentally, it is this theory of a few paid year aroun¢ 
professional employes who each year organize the voll 
unteers for a campaign that has proved so successful fo> 
our community chest agencies. This should serve as é 
model for the two political parties. 


Advantages of Pressure Groups 


A pressure group organized as a political party 
but operating under disguise has many advantages oven 
the orthodox political parties in obtaining both money ta 
pay the professional and in recruiting its army of vol- 
unteer workers. The most successful of the pressure} 
eroups has been the Committee on Political Education, 
formerly the Political Action Committee, of the CIO- 
AFL. There are additional reasons for its success than the’ 
ones I have suggested. 1) The work of a labor leader’ 
in union organization is quite similar to election work 
and therefore his training in this field is readily trans- 
ferred to the political field. 2) The union leaders can de- 
vote their time to political organization while retaining 
their jobs from which they get their remuneration. In 
this respect, they are in the same position that a politica’ 
patronage job holder is in, who can devote part or full 
time to the political work without sacrificing his pay. 
Furthermore, under union organization, a person can 
be directed to do this political work in the same manner 
that a political patronage job holder can be. 

Furthermore, the union leader has on tap a vast 
number of people on whom to draw for volunteer work. 
Finally, the financing of this operation requires only a 
slight modification of the ordinary dues collecting 
system. 

Business efforts to duplicate the political action of 
labor leaders has met with much less success. First, busi- 
ness leaders are not in a business closely similar to 
political work. Quite the contrary. Most businesses are 
not run as democracies or on a representative basis, but 
rather they are run as oligarchies, and, in some instances, 
monarchies. Therefore, it has not been easy to transfer 
the skills and abilities developed in this work. Indeed, 
in many respects the personnel has to learn new skills 
and forget the skills acquired in running a business. 


Negative Effectiveness 


Individual pressure groups are of limited value in an 
election campaign. They can and do provide some money 
to candidates, and, to a lesser degree, volunteer or semi- 
paid personnel. They also can provide materials and in a 
limited way direct campaign programs through various 
media, but essentially only to the limited group in their 
own or allied association. Individual pressure groups, 


however, can be quite effective, negatively, in opposing 
candidates. In modern campaigning, one good negative 
issue against a candidate can frequently beat him, and 
these pressure groups are in a strong position to provide 
this negative issue and drive it home to the public. It 
costs considerable money on the part of the candidate 
to get the opposite message across, particularly if the 
regular media has either backed the pressure groups’ 
point of view or failed to report the issue itself to the 
public. 

I want to point out also that in some areas, like my 
own, a political party may be so weak that even the basic 
election machinery of canvassing and manning the polls 
with officials to keep the election honest falls upon indi- 
vidual candidates. It is axiomatic in politics that when 
one political party becomes quite weak in relation to 
the other party great danger exists that the dominant 
party will take over, under cover, the machinery of the 
so-called opposition party. Most states give the responsi- 
bilities to the two parties for naming the precinct election 
officials and running of the elections in the precinct. The 
general supervision of an election board appointed by 
the elected official of the dominant party over the elec- 
tion machinery is hardly adequate to cope with this 
kind of built-in connivance. 

All of this means that the cost of running the cam- 
paign is then placed largely on the candidate and his 
friends and the committees organized to help in his 
election. 


Recommendations 


My basic recommendations to this committee are 
to make a realistic study of our election process weigh- 
ing carefully the position political parties now play in 
America today, the position the media plays, the position 
the various comprehensive pressure groups and specific 
lobbying groups play. Then amend our election laws to 
permit the kind of representative we think it is desirable 
our people be able to elect to effectively conduct a cam- 
paign for election. 

I believe our election laws, in respect to collection and 
expenditure of moneys, should not be limited in dollar 
amount. Strictly enforced requirement of straightforward 
public reporting on the part of all groups, candidates, 
political parties, pressure groups, and individuals of all 
moneys and efforts expended in behalf of a candidate 
should be adequate. I do not believe at the present time 
we can intelligently place a dollar limitation on the costs. 
Perhaps after a few years of accurate and detailed re- 
porting, we will gain enough information of actual cam- 
paign costs to be in a position to suggest some proper 
guidelines in dollar amounts. However, I believe it is 
also important to report all time spent by volunteers, 
professionals, and semi-paid personnel on the campaign 
in organized work such as telephone canvass, personal 
canvass, addressing and handling direct mailings, or- 
ganizing political meetings and other meetings such as 
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kaffee klatches designed to further the campaign, etc. 
Furthermore, donation of things in kind like use of auto- 
mobiles, billboard space, stamps, typewriters, stationery, 
etc., should be reported. 

At the congressional level, I believe we should tighten 
up on our franking laws and the use of government 
material and services for campaign purposes. We need 
no new laws to achieve this end. 


Problems of the Reporting Media 


I have no legislative recommendations in respect to 
the problems of the reporting media, which in many re- 
spects is the greatest problem we have because “free” 
publicity granted to a favored candidate and a denial of 
proper publicity to an unfavored one can exceed in dollar 
value the entire budgets of many candidates or the 
political parties in many areas. Our tv and radio require- 
ments of “equal time” are good, but they become inade- 
quate when time is apportioned on the basis of political 
parties instead of difference in point of view. Too often 
the way the modern political parties are set up the same 
point of view on an issue can be found among persons in 
both political parties and only this point of view exposed. 
to the public under the guise of divergent views being 
presented. With a little effort, the tv and radio networks 
and stations could get opposing points of view from 
spokesmen of the two political parties instead of thinly 
guised similar points of view — or setting up an able 
debater or one with great knowledge of a subject against 
one with little forensic ability or little knowledge. Nation- 
al weekly magazines and newspapers are great offenders 
of the spirit behind the provision to grant equal time to 
divergent points of political views. However, in theory, 
there is no limitation on who may publish as there is on 
who may broadcast over the limited number of air waves. 

I hope a change will come about in the columnist, 
commentator, and news reporter who utilizes his or her 
great power to push a point of view under the guise of 
being non-partisan. The fact that there is no limitation, 
in theory, on who may or may not be a commentator or 
a columnist has proved to be an insufficient check on the 
biased and ignorant material that is daily disseminated 
to the public at large. However, I suggest that the contin- 
ued efforts of those in the media who do realize that the 
media has a grave responsibility that goes with the power 
they presently have in representative government is the 
only sound answer. Freedom of speech and of the press 
and other publicity media are so vital to representative 
government that any attempts to have government regu- 
lation substituted for self-discipline would damage rather 
than help the cause of representative government. The 
continued lack of self-discipline that I and others have 
observed over a period of years on the part of the media 
toward their new and great power and responsibilities 
in our system of representative government leaves me in 
a pessimistic frame of mind about its future in our 
society. 
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